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People over 65 are more numerous in some counties than in others. 


In the shaded (GMB) counties they are most numerous, comprising 11% 
to 13.5% of the population. 


In the lined (== .) counties they are the least numerous, comprising 
7% or under, of the population. 


The State average is 7.2%. 


Youngsters under 15 years of age are most numerous in the cross-hatched 


(xxxxx) counties. 


Tazewell, Fayette, Saline, Hardin, Alexander and Pulaski counties, dotted 
(::::::) have both of the extremes of old age and youth. 


Policies of service and book selection in libraries throughout the State are 
naturally effected by these group locations. 
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DISTRICT LIBRARY SERVICE IS PROVIDED FOR IN 
ILLINOIS LAWS 


(Any or all territory in one to five counties may be included in a District Library.) 


Tue motivating thought and purpose of 
every library director should be to provide 
the best possible service for all and to make 
this service as far-reaching as is permissible 
under existing laws. Library directors 
should keep themselves well-informed on 
progressive measures in library adminis- 
tration, and be willing to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the tax-payers to decide whether 
the library will take its place as a true 
community agency and profit by the ulti- 
mate gains that would result from larger 
units of service, or confine its service to 
its legal boundaries and continue a policy 
of library isolationism. 


SIZE OF PUBLIC LIBRARY UNITS* 


“Public Library units should be large 
enough in population, area, and financial 
support to insure adequate library service. 

The minimum essentials for adequate 
service are:{ 

Active and efficient administrative direc- 
tion. 

Centralized financial administration and 
accounting. 


* Post-war Standards for Public Libraries, pp. 


44-45. 
+ Joeckel, Government of the American Public 
Library, op. cit., pp. 316-17. 


Centralized book purchasing under compe- 
tent technical direction. 

Centralized (or centrally directed) catalog- 
ing and classification by trained per- 
sonnel. 

A central reference collection of broad 
scope, including printed materials of all 
types. 

A central reservoir of circulating books 
large enough and live enough to meet a 
wide demand from many types of 
readers. 


A staff of specialists sufficient to provide 
a high quality of general and technical 
reference service, readers’ advisory serv- 
ice, service to adult groups, and service 
to children and schools. 

A system of community and school 
branches. 

Additional service to outlying communities 
through stations and bookmobiles. 

The minimum annual income for an ef- 
ficient library unit in terms of these 
essential services is approximately $25,000 
a year, an amount which would normally 
provide service for a population of about 
25,000. The most effective units will be 
considerably larger.” 


CHILDREN’S WORK IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
IN ILLINOIS 


By DorotHy HINMAN* 


Every year during the past twenty years 
I have spent many hours in public libraries 
over our state. Nothing could be more 
gratifying to one genuinely interested in the 
influence of the library in the community 
than the improvement in children’s work. 


Instructor in Children’s Literature, Illinois 


State Normal University, Normal. 


Most noticeable is the increase in size of 
juvenile collections everywhere. Although 
the actual output of titles of children’s 
books, according to the Publishers’ Weekly, 
dropped from 1,041 in 1938 to 645 in 1944, 
it is scarcely possible to find a public li- 
brary in Illinois where the increase during 
those same years was not substantial. Were 
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they available, statistics verifying this 
statement would be interesting.* 

However, the eagerness and rapidity with 
which these collections have been built 
have resulted in a lack of balance which 
should be rectified in the earliest buying of 
these post-war years. The largest and most 
lamentable gap is in verse. With teachers 
everywhere striving to make poetry a part 
of the every-day life of boys and girls, a 
child should find in the public library row, 
upon row of volumes of verse—old and new, 
funny and beautiful, easy and hard—in 
books that are so attfactive he cannot keep 
his hands off them. Such books are now 
available; therefore, they should make up 
what may seem an undue proportion of 
each purchase until there is a reasonable 
supply on hand. 

Another unfortunate lack exists in books 
for children of the pre-school and early 
school years. A child cannot become a 
library devotee too young. If the habit of 
going frequently to the library is formed 
between the ages of two and four, it has 
every probability of being maintained 
throughout life. In the 1946 Bowker 
Memorial Lecture, Mrs. Louise Seaman 
Bechtel says that she has found about ten 
per cent of people, both children and adults, 
never would read, about ten per cent would 
read under any conditions, “and the re- 
maining eighty per cent were hopeful in 
spots.” In the hands of parents, teachers, 
and librarians, lies the responsibility of 
making the eighty per cent readers. A 
large part of the public librarians’ share 
of this obligation can be fulfilled through 
having an abundance of material irresisti- 
ble to children in those impressionable and 
habit-forming years between two and eight. 
It is true, of course, that in physical form, 
many of the books for the small child are 
not durable, practical library books. But a 
book torn, or even completely destroyed, 
now and then is small cost for making a 
three or four year old a loyal habitué of 
his town library. 

Toward the child who is beginning to 


* These statistics compiled annually by public 
libraries in Illinois are available at the Illinois 
State Library. 
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read for himself the librarian has a real 
responsibility, and because of the limited 
reading skill of the six to eight year old 
a real problem. Too many public librarians 
of our state have considered the problem 
solved by laying in a stock of primers and 
reader series. These seem to me the pre- 
rogative of the school. The public librarian 
should furnish story-picture books and 
factual-picture books on the reading level 
of children of the first three or four grades. 
For the pre-school, kindergarten, and early 
school years, teachers and librarians alike 
are finding the tested books of William R. 
Scott, Inc., very satisfactory. More and 
more publishers are succeeding in putting 
out story and information material within 
the experience, interest, and reading vo- 
cabulary of the beginner. The beginner 
himself is proud and encouraged when he 
can take home a book and read it from 
cover to cover. The publisher now has the 
right book, the youngest reader wants it; 
the public librarians should see that it gets 
from the one to the other. 

A third weakness in the juvenile collec- 
tions of our Illinois public libraries is in 
poor selection and disreputable condition of 
books of former days. Most of our present 
collections of children’s books began with 
a core of sniffling plebeians and _stiff- 
necked aristocrats. The plebeians — the 
“Elsies” and “Annes” flanked by the Alger 
and Henty: boys—still clutter up the 
shelves of too many libraries and serve 
only to run up the numbers on our annual 
reports into more impressive figures. The 
aristocrats—worth-while classics—-still stand 
in the same dull, worn dresses of our 
mothers’ and grandmothers’ day. It would 
be wise to donate them all—plebeians and 
aristocrats alike—toward the making of 
new paper, but it is imperative to replace 
them with carefully selected books of other 
days in new editions. A book is not neces- 
sarily popular, nor is it unpopular, because 
it is a classic. Those old stand-bys we 
know children have any chance of liking 
or needing should be in conspicuous places 
with pleasing bindings, good paper and 
print, and the best of illustrations. There 
should always be editions with the pictures 
done by those illustrators whose names are 
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inseparably associated with specific works. 
John Tenniel and Alice, Howard Pyle and 
Robin Hood, Lear’s drawings and Lear’s 
verse belong together now as always. There 
may and even should be several new edi- 
tions of each, with different illustrations 
and format. Good old books in bright, new 
dresses should stand on the shelves with 
every fair opportunity given them to com- 
pete with the latest publications. 

The really progressive public librarian 
truly serving the needs of a community 
recognizes that having even a more than 
adequate supply of books is a mere begin- 
ning in working with children. Many chil- 
dren who are of reading age have no in- 
clination to read. In the language of the 
educator, every teacher and librarian has to 
contribute toward the reading readiness of 
the child. Therefore, story hours, record- 
playing hours, puppet shows, fairs, and ex- 
hibits have become a regular part of every 
successful librarian’s work. Even after the 
child wants to read and has developed some 
skill, he needs individual attention from 
the librarian. She should encourage him 
to read himself many of the books he takes 
home, and most important of all she should 
make sure before he leaves the library that 
he can. It is very likely that among young 
children the chief cause of loss of interest 
in the library has come through the re- 
peated carrying home of too difficult read- 
ing material. The continued spur of story- 
telling hours, puppet shows, and book clubs 
is needed throughout the elementary-school 
years to compete with the many activities 
in a child’s life that have no bearing on 
reading, but no end of effort of this kind 
will be of any help if a child carries home 
books he is unable to read. This extra 
demand on the time of the librarian who 
is in charge of all phases of work in a small 
library seems almost too much to ask. 
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Probably, however, if she is honest with 
herself, she would only be making a choice 
between spending an hour or so a day help- 
ing small children choose books they could 
read with ease and enjoyment, or spending 
an hour or so a day chatting with adults 
who regard the library as a kind of news 
dispensary. Many a time have I sat grip- 
ping my chair in the public library when an 
eager nine or ten year old went off with a 
book he could no more read than eat, while 
the librarian sat comfortably going over 
for the fifth time the details of Mr. Brown’s 
heart attack. 

This tendency to make a social center of 
the reading room not only leads to neglect 
of guidance in the choice of books for in- 
dividual children, but also instills in them 
the wrong attitude toward the library. A 
child should come to love the reading room 
in part for its quiet pleasantness and dig- 
nity. The influence toward good conduct 
and good taste which comes from a chil- 
dren’s corner with the right atmosphere and 
environment is inestimable. Cheerful, har- 
monious decoration, good pictures, at- 
tractive books displayed a very few at a 
time, soft and friendly voices in necessary 
conversation, and absorbed readers all con- 
tribute to a refining effect which our boys 
and girls need. 

Yet the present atmosphere of sociability 
in many of our Illinois public libraries is 
born of such splendid hospitality and 
willingness to help, one feels ungrateful in 
hinting at criticism of it and reluctant to 
tamper with it lest the goodness of spirit 
be lost. This graciousness coupled with 
the librarian’s intelligent eagerness to make 
readers of boys and girls is making work 
with children in our public libraries today 
one of the most significant and promising 
phases of American education. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Miriam HERRON, Editor* 


BEHIND THE SCENES WITH THE ILLINOIS PUPILS READING 


CIRCLE: THE HIGH SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
By LoutsE ANTHONY* 


Tue High School Committee of the IIli- 
nois Pupils Reading Circle has the chal- 
lenging task each year of selecting a group 
of books for adolescent readers. Many have 
been the questions as to how the list is 
compiled. As an answer to these questions, 
perhaps a brief “behind the scenes” glimpse 
of the inner workings of the committee is 
not amiss. 

First of all a few background statistics 
are in order. Organized in 1889, under the 
auspices of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, the Reading Circle has had the same 
Secretary-Manager for twenty-eight years, 
D. F. Nickols. Under his management the 
use of the list by schools of the state has 
steadily increased. The first year 20,000 
books were purchased by the schools of the 
state. In 1945, this number had increased 
to 134,000. This is no small achievement. 

Eight years ago the High School Com- 
mittee came into existence as an integral 
part of the Reading Circle. This was in 
recognition of the fact that separate com- 
mittees should deal with the reading needs 
of the elementary and high schools. The 
personnel of the High School Committee 
includes in addition to Mr. Nichols, the 
manager: Robert Ring, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, as chairman; 
Harold Trimble, High School Visitor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Otis Keeler, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; Rus- 
sell B. Troxel, Principal, Farmington; 


* Librarian, Community High School, Dupo, 


Louise Anthony, High School Librarian, 
Dupo. 

Ail during the summer and fall books 
are submitted by the publisher to each 
member of the Committee. The publishers 
usually submit books which they consider 
most suitable for adolescents. This is an 
aid to the committee in that some prelim- 
inary weeding-out of undesirable books is 
accomplished. However, any member has 
the privilege of requesting from the pub- 
lisher a book not already submitted, but 
which is believed to be desirable for con- 
sideration. 

In addition to the books being read by 
the Committee, other devices of selection 
are used. Students of two schools act as 
“guinea pigs” for the list. In the Com- 
munity High School at Dupo the books are 
placed in the school library collection. 
Thus the books are in a situation similar 
to the ultimate use for which they are 
destined. As the time draws near for the 
Committee to make its selections for the 
list, comments on the books are requested. 
This is done through the English classes 
and the Readers’ Club, a school activity de- 
voted wholly to the pleasures of reading. 
In making their comments Dupo students 
are aware that they are judging books for 
other boys and girls. Thus they take it 
seriously. These comments are kept by the 
librarian until the meeting of the Com- 
mittee. 


At University High School in Urbana 
the books are read by certain of the Eng- 
lish classes as a unit in critical appreciation. 
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Here, too, the students judge the suitability 
of the books for other adolescents. These 
comments are given to Mr. Trimble for 
the Committee’s use. 

Thus, two groups of students have looked 
over the original group of books. The stu- 
dents at Dupo present a cross-section of 
high school opinion, typical of the majority 
of the high schools of the state. The stu- 
dents at University represent a typical 
group since the school’s purpose is college 
preparatory. When the two points of view 
on book choices can be harmonized, then 
a good book for adolescents has been found. 

Before the momentous meeting of the 
Committee to indicate their choices for 
adoption on the annual list, tentative lists 
of forty books out of the original ninety 
have been sent in to Mr. Nichols by each 
member, indicating the number of votes 
each book has received. Preliminary to 
the Committee meeting Mr. Nickols sub- 
mits the original list to members of the 
Illinois State Library staff. They indicate 
their first, second and third choices.. Thus 
there is an additional aid in selection. 

The day for the adoption of books comes. 
The Committee members gather in the of- 
fice at Lincoln with the composite lists and 
their comments on each book. Mr. Nickols 
has, also, the recommendations of the IIli- 
nois State Library staff. The meeting is 
called to order by Mr. Ring of the State 
Department of Public Instruction. Auto- 
matically all books which have received a 
majority of votes on the composite list are 
declared adopted. These, of course, are 
not enough. Then, in turn, each member 
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nominates a book from those remaining on 
the first list. If a majority concur, the 
book is adopted. 

Sometimes there is no question as to the 
inclusion of a book on the list. Sometimes 
there are lively discussions, but always two 
factors are kept in mind. The first is 
whether or not the book will appeal to the 
tastes, as well as meet the reading needs 
and abilities of adolescents. The judgment 
of the high school students who have read 
the books is important. No book which 
has been definitely vetoed and rejected by 
them ever goes on the list. 

Second, there is the consideration as to 
whether or not the book is suitable for a 
high school library collection where the 
book budget must be closely watched. 
Here the Committee members weigh care- 
fully “pro and con” the reactions in order 
to have a list which will give a _ well- 
balanced book collection, in succeeding 
years, to small schools, or which will serve 
as a basic list for larger schools with more 
generous book budgets. When two books 
of similar subject matter are considered, the 
final choice is the book, which, in the 
opinion of the Committee, will best meet 
the needs of the book collections of the 
high schools of Illinois. 

The motivating purpose of the members 
of the High School Committee of the Illi- 
nois Pupils Reading Circle is to compile 
a list which the high schools of the State 
of Illinois can rely upon from year to year 
and feel certain that their book needs and 
interests are carefully and thoughtfully con- 
sidered. 


Classics that should be read by children before they are 16 years old 
as recommended by the American Library Association 


Grade 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND....Carroll ............0500005 3-4-5 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS ............:. 6-7-8 
Ouida (De la Ramce)...... 5-6 
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Grade 

Mulock (Craik) ........... 3-4-5 
Twain (Clemens) ......... 6-7-8 
REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM.......... 6-7 


“Literature is the garden of wisdom.”—Ellis. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What's News in Library Service 


A series of broadcasts, featuring out- 
standing childrens books and authors, is 
being presented by Carson Pirie Scott, 
Chicago, over WMAQ. The broadcasts will 
be extended over a period of 39 weeks, from 
8:45 to 9:00. A portion of one book is 
being dramatized each week, and whenever 
possible, the author is on hand and is 
interviewed by the boys and girls in the 
radio audience. , 


Elizabeth Janet Gray (Mrs. Morgan 
Vining), author of children’s books, who 
was awarded the John Newberry Medal in 
1943, has been selected by the State De- 
partment as a tutor for the Crown Prince 
of Japan and was scheduled to leave for 
Japan this fall. Mrs. Vining is the author 
of Sandy, Japan Hope, Meggy MacIntosh, 
Penn, Young Walter Scott and Adam of 
the Road. 


The following books have been added to 
the International Mind Alcove, given by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace to interest the children in their 
friends of other lands: 


Assoc. for Childhood Ed., Told under the 
stars and stripes, Macmillan, 1945. 


Hart, Donn & Wilson, H. E., The Philip- 
pines, Amercan Book Co., 1946. 

Ives, Vernon, Turkey, Holiday House, 1945. 

Kiviat, Esther, Paji, McGraw-Hill, 1946. 

Millen, Muriel, Wild West Bill rides home, 
Whitman, 1946. 

Modak, Manorama R., Land and the people 
of India, Lippincott, 1945. 

Rothery, Agnes, Scandinavian roundabout, 
Dodd, Mead, 1946. 

Street, Alicia, Land of the English people, 
Lippincott, 1946. 


SUGGESTION 


Before disposing of gift magazine files 
or “never-used” files of magazines, do 
check with the American Books Center, 
Inc., Study S 46, Deck A, The Library of 
Congress, Washington, 25, D. C., and the 
Librarian, University of Illinois Library, 
Galesburg Unit, Galesburg, IIl. 

This new branch of the University of 
Illinois, as well as many foreign libraries, 
are in need of back files of magazines 
(particularly those indexed in the various 
periodical guides) since they are having to 
build a reference collection and such items 
are not available through the regular pur- 
chasing channels. 


* * * 


The following books have been added to 
the International Mind Alcove for Adults, 
given by the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace to encourage a wider 
knowledge of international relations: 


Am. Russian Institute, The Soviet Union 
today, Institute, 1946. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray, The world today, 
Scribner, 1946. 

Chen, Stephen & Payne, Robert, Sun Yat- 
Sen, a portrait, John Day, 1946. 

Dean, Vera M, Four cornerstones of peace, 
McGraw-Hill, 1946. 

Finer, Herman, United Nations economic 
and social council, World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1946. 

Guerard, Albert, France, a short history, 
Norton, 1946. 

Haas, William S., Iran, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1946. 

Lamont, Corliss, Peoples of the Soviet 
Union, Harcourt, 1946. 
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Mallory, Walter H., ed., Political handbook 
of the world, 19th year, Harpers, 1946. 
Van Valkenburg, S., Peace atlas of Europe, 
Duell Sloan & Pierce, 1946. 

Viekke, Bernard H. M., Story of the Dutch 
East Indies, Harvard Univ. Press, 1945. 
Yang, Martin C., Chinese village, Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, 1945. 


CORRECTION 


At the bottom of p. 350, in the 
“Statistics of the Libraries of Illinois, 
1946,” Highwood is listed as one of 
the communities without library 
service. 

Information has been received that 
residents of Highwood have been 
granted library privileges without re- 
strictions by the Highland Park 
Public Library for about 20 years. 
Some ten years ago this service was 
placed on contractual basis. A col- 
lection of books for children and 
adults is housed in the Oak Terrace 
Grade School and for several years 
the Highland Park Children’s librar- 
ian made weekly visits to this school. 
A small fee, now $500 per year, 
from the general fund of Highwood 
city, pays the Highland Park Public 
Library for this service. 

We are sorry that the proper 
recognition has not been given in our 
statistical issue of ILLINOIS LI- 
BRARIES ffor this commendable 
service. 


The Illinois State Library conducts a 
radio program, “The World in Books,” 
each week on Friday, from 2:30 to 2:45 
P. M., over WILL. We are anxious to 
know if listeners to this program have 
asked at the local library for the various 
titles mentioned in the broadcast. 
e¢ ¢ 6 

FAUST, Clarence H., dean of the College 
of the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
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pointed dean of the Graduate Library 
School and professor of library science, 
Ernest C. Colwell, president of the univer- 
sity, announced recently. He succeeds 
Ralph A. Beals, who resigned October 1 
to become director of the New York City 
public libraries. 

An authority in the field of American 
literature, Mr. Faust is co-author of 
Jonathan Edwards, published in 1935. He 
received his A.M. and Ph.D. degrees in 
English from the University of Chicago 
and his A.B. from North Central College. 

Despite his heavy administration duties 
as dean of the College since 1941, Mr. 
Faust has continued during the past five 
years to carry on his scholarly work. 

“The libraries of the country have great 
possibilities as agencies of education in a 
critical period of our history,” Mr. Faust 
said, commenting on his new appointment. 
“The Graduate Library School is concerned 
in its program of research, publication, and 
training for librarianship with the problems 
which this opportunity and its correspond- 
ing responsibility present to librarians.” 

As dean of the College, Mr. Faust was 
responsible for implementing the new pro- 
gram of undergraduate education which 
the University of Chicago adopted in 1942. 
The program, administered and in large 
measure established by him, provides a 
four-year curriculum in liberal education 
beginning after the completion of the 
sophomore year of high school. 

In addition to his demonstrated ability 
in administration, Mr. Faust will bring to 
the Graduate Library School a combination 
of qualities particularly fitted to its inter- 
ests and that of librarians. In his the- 
oretical work, he has been interested in 
reading and the apprehension of meaning, 
and on the practical educational side, he 
has been concerned with the problem of 
the broad extension of general education 
through reading. 

Mr. Faust will remain acting dean of the 
College until his successor is chosen. 


*x* * * * 
Throughout the State there are men, and 


women -constantly alert to the library 
service needs of the school children and the 
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townsfolk—men and women who are pa- 
tiently working with meagre funds, trying 
to solve the many service problems con- 
fronting them as members of the Boards 
of Trustees of the local public libraries. 
Some of these persons have just recently 
been called upon to serve on these boards, 
while others have. served for many years 
and have seen from time to time their 
immediate objective reached, but they 
have continued to search for ways and 
_ means to improve what was already under- 
way. It is to these far-sighted trustees 
that the librarians and the newer trustees 
of today owe a debt of thanks. 

Several librarians of the State have 
brought to our attention long-termed mem- 
bers of boards of local libraries. These in- 
clude: Miss Minnie Jaques, who completes 
her fiftieth year as treasurer of the Urbana 
Free Library Board in December. She was 
honored at a dinner ami was presented 
with a letter of commendation, signed by 
all the members of the board and the 
librarian. 

“Seldom, indeed, does a public body 
have the opportunity of acknowledging a 
half century of faithful service by one of 
its own members. You are giving us this 
happy privilege because you have given 
your time, your ability, and your devotion 
to the library which your father helped 
establish and support, and which you now 
have served as treasurer for fifty years. 

You have seen the library grow from its 
very founding; you have seen its inade- 
quate quarters in the City Building; and 
when Mrs. Busey gave the funds for a 
memorial to her husband, General Samuel 
T. Busey, you helped plan the beautiful 
building in which the library is now housed. 
Throughout the years you have attended 
the meetings of the board, kept the records, 
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and discharged the duties of your member- 
ship on the board and of treasurer with 
a fidelity and a ready willingness that it 
would be impossible to purchase, and for 
which you have received as a reward only 
the satisfaction of having performed with 
distinction an important civic duty in the 
community. 

Your colleagues now on the board wish 
this letter to be an acknowledgement from 
us of a debt of gratitude which many, many 
thousands of our library patrons owe to 
you, and a testimonial of the high per- 
sonal esteem and affection we have for you. 

With warmest personal greetings and 
good wishes, we are 

Sincerely your friends.” 

DEKALB—‘“S: F. Parson has been a 
member of the Library Board for 46 years— 
thirty-six of which he has served continu- 
ously as president—and I need not tell you, 
that this has been and still is a very active 


service.” 


@ 

BELVIDERE—“The death of Judge R. 
V. Carpenter marks the passing of the 
oldest member—in point of service—of the 
Belvidere Library Board. A member for 
38 years, he was fifteen years as president. 
He was a member in the days when the 
city gave space for the books on the 
second floor of the fire station and the 
board meetings were held there. He was 
especially interested in the historical data 
and was considered the best authority on 
such matter in Belvidere and Boone 
County. ‘He was active in the effort to 
secure the present Carnegie Building. At a 
recent meeting of the board, a resolution of 
respect and appreciation was passed, in 
recognition of his long years of service to 
the library.” 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


A RESEARCH LIBRARY—FIRST AID TO THE CHEMIST 
Mary EpNA ToRNEY* 


Tue Chicago Stock Yards are well known 
for any number of reasons, not the least 
among them being the Chemical Research 
Laboratories of Armour and Company. The 
research done in these labs includes re- 
search on all the by-products of the meat 
packing industry. Everything except the 
actual meat carcass is considered a by- 
product in the terms of the meat-packer. 
The specific by-products are too numerous 
to mention here, but they are divided into 
edible and inedible products, such as fats 
and oils, hides, glue and gelatin, fertilizers, 
pharmaceutical products, foods and meat. 

The processing of by-products makes pos- 
sible the production of by-product deriva- 
tives. Thus it can be seen that this never- 
ending chain is constantly developing 
through research. 

The need for fundamental research in 
this field was recognized some years ago, 
which of course precluded the need for a 
library. The research at Armour and Com- 
pany began fifty years ago. Armour is one 
of the largest processors of animal glands 
in the world and have done a great amount 
of research on glandular extracts. Gradu- 
ally work began on other products and it 
was found necessary to start a small library 
as the chemical research expanded. The 
library grew along with the research and 
has been in operation with a regular staff 
for the past sixteen years. 

The library was started with the basic 
journals, such as Chemical Abstracts, 
Berichte der deutschen chemischen Gesell- 


* Assistant Librarian, Chemical Research and 
Development Department Library. 


schaft, Journal of the American Chemical 
Society, Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, Journal of Biological Chemistry, 
and Biological Abstracts. The standard 
references works Beilstein, International 
Critical Tables in 7 v. (1926-33), Landolt— 
Bornstein, Physikalischchemische Tabel- 
len,” dictionaries, and handbooks were in- 
cluded in the collection. From this nucleus 
the library has increased with the addition 
of new journals, books, government docu- 
ments, pamphlets, reprints, trade catalogs, 
photostats, microfilms, and _ clippings. 
Translations and literature searches com- 
plete the collection. Our present library 
serves the Chemical Research and Develop- 
ment Department, Biological Division, 
Pharmaceutical Division, Chemical Control 
Laboratory, the various pilot plants, and 
others. 

The library contains 1600 books classi- 
fied according to the Library of Congress 
classification. This system was chosen for 
the reason that it is easily adapted to the 
varied and ever-expanding subject matter, 
even though the book collection is compar- 
atively small. It also contains 2,000 bound 
periodicals, 16,000 pamphlets, reprints, 
photostats, etc., and currently receives 280 
journals. The subject matter in the library 
includes chemistry, biology, physiology, 
bacteriology, medicine, pathology, thera- 
peutics, pharmacy, agriculture, engineering, 
chemical technology, foods and food supply, 
and cookery. 

The principle aim of the library is to 
give service and through our service to 
lessen the work of the individual by mak- 
ing the information found in the literature 
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available at the right time. 
accomplished in many ways. 
The most important of our services ren- 


This aim is 


dered is the reading of the current litera- 


ture to mark articles of interest to the 
chemist. In order that the reading can be 
done in an efficient way to accomplish our 
purpose, it is necessary to know the current 
laboratory work. We must also be aware 
of new fields which may be considered for 
laboratory projects. The future is kept in 
mind in the reading so that all the available 
information will be ready for use when it 
is needed. Knowledge of the sources of in- 
formation is very important in this work. 

Journals are the first consideration of 
proper source material to discover the new 
fields of interest, as well as keeping up with 
present interests and problems. We sub- 
scribe to journals in various subject fields, 
including many foreign publications. Books, 
government bulletins, and all other litera- 
ture are the secondary sources of informa- 
tion, but nevertheless very important. The 
new material is carefully read as soon as it 
comes in. 

Bibliographies are kept on various sub- 
jects. Some of these have been requested 
and others are kept on subjects judged to 
be of importance for future use. The ab- 
stract journals are not current enough in 
some instances and keeping a running 
bibliography is necessary to know the loca- 
tion of the most recent material on a 
particular subject. 

Progress reports on the laboratory work 
are issued monthly. These are very impor- 
tant to the library as they are a very good 
source of keeping up to date on the work 
going on in the labs. From time to time 
each chemist is interviewed by the librarian 
to find his particular reading interests. 
Through this we are able to determine the 
articles that should be required reading for 
the individual. 

Many other services are rendered by the 
library, some in response to requests and 
others as regular services offered on the 
initiative of the library staff. 

The file of papers published by the staff 
is kept in the library and all requests for 
reprints are handled by the library. 

Methods of using the library are sug- 
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gested to new employees concerning the 
use of the catalog and the location of the 
library material. A list of the journals is 
given to them along with the rules and — 
regulations of the library. 

Assistance is given in checking and edit- 
ing lists of references for any new publica- 
tion if it is requested. 

Telephone and written requests for spe- 
cific information from outside sources are 
frequently received and these requests are 
always answered. 

Literature searches are one of the most 
important services. The library has as its 
chief tools in searching the literature the 
most important abstract journals which are 
Chemical Abstracts, Biological Abstracts, 
and Quarterly Cumulative Index. 

Transiations from several foreign lan- 
guages, including Russian, are done in the 
library. 

Requests for phostats are handled by the 
library. Our photocopy machine is used 
frequently. The microfilm enlargement 
services at the University of Chicago and 
the Bibliofilm service at the Department of 
Agriculture Library in Washington, D. C., 
are also in good use. 

The microfilm reader is not used ex- 
tensively and for this reason we have 
limited our collection of microfilm unless 
the required material could not be obtained 
in any other form. 

Outside sources of information are often 
consulted, such as the University of Chicago 
Libraries, the John Crerar Library, other 
scientific and medical libraries belonging to 
the Special Libraries Association. 

Automatic routing of certain periodicals 
to a regular list of persons proved unsatis- 
factory except in a few cases. Selective 
routing of periodicals, bulletins, pamphlets 
and other literature proved to be the best 
procedure after trying other methods. The 
journals are marked with the ‘special: page 
for the individual with the persons initials 
on the cover. The reading of these publi- 
cations is voluntary, but the articles are 
marked in this way to indicate that it 
would be of value in the work of the indi- 
vidual. This saves the chemist’s time in 
that the reading is selected for him. He 
does not have to look over all the current 
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material to decide what he should read. 
The method has worked out to the satisfac- 
tion of everyone concerned and it also keeps 
the library informed on any new develop- 
ments through the reading of the articles. 

The current copy of each journal is kept 
on display shelves until the next issue is 
received and then it is circulated to each 
person whose initials appear on the cover. 
In this way, the latest issue of a journal 
is always on the shelf and everyone has a 
chance to see it before it circulates if he so 
desires. Anyone whose initials are marked 
on the cover and has read the journal be- 
fore it is circulated would indicate on the 
cover that he had seen it, so that time 
will not be wasted in circulating it to him 
again. 

The new books are kept on display for 
two weeks and then circulated. They can 
be taken out overnight during this two- 
week period. Bulletins and pamphlets are 
circulated as soon as they are catalogued. 

A bi-weekly list of literature acquisitions 
is issued by the library. It contains anno- 
tations on the new bulletins, pamphlets, 
reprints and clippings, titles of the transla- 
tions and literature searches, and a short 
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review on each new book. The list is cir- 
culated to all the research workers and to 
some outside of the department. Each . 
person indicates which publicatons he 
would like to see and the list is returned 
to the library. The requested literature is 
then circulated. 

The chemical research department has a 
large patent section which was formerly 
part of the library. It is not entirely sepa- 
rate even now as patents are a vital con- 
cern in literature searching. Every patent 
is abstracted and the abstract appears on 
the patent catalog cards. Each patent has 
a patent number card arranged chronologi- 
cally in the card catalog, and there are 
cards for assignor, assignee, and subject 
cards. A bi-weekly list of patent acquisi- 
tions is issued by the patent department 
and it is handled in the same manner as the 
library acquisition list. 

Research does not begin or end in the 
library, but it is gratifying to realize the 
important part the library plays in the de- 
velopment of an idea. The library is in- 
deed a companion to research and an aid 
to the chemist. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, Sept., 1946-Nov., 1946 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 


Illinois-Agricultural experiment station 
Bulletin: no. 519, Codling moth control; 
a study of growers practices, by S. C. 
Chandler. Oct. 1946. 


Illinois—Appellate court 
Reports of cases: v. 328, 1946. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Credit union news: v. 4, nos. 1-4, Aug- 
ust-November; Monthly bulletin: v. 22, 
nos. 5 & 6, August-September; Statement 
of expenses of the First special session of 
the 64th G. A., convened May 24, ad- 
journed June 14, 1946. 


Illinois-Commerce commission 
Report, 28th annual, July 1, 1944 to June 
30, 1945. 
Illinois—Communicable diseases, Division 
of 
Weekly report, nos. 34-41, & 43-46, Aug- 
ust 24-October 12, & October 26- 
‘November 16, 1946. 


Illinois—Dixon state hospital 

- A handbook of information, 1946, issued 
by Dixon state hospital, Department of 
public welfare, Cassius Pouts, director. 
1946. 


Illinois—Fire prevention, Division of 
Report: 29th annual, July 1, 1945 to June 
30, 1946. 1946. 


Illinois—Geological survey 
Bulletin: no. 70, Pennsylvanian Ostra- 
codes of Illinois, by Chalmer L. Cooper; 
Circulars: no. 122, Use of electrical geo- 
physical methods in groundwater supply, 
by Carl A. Bays: 123, Agstone used in 
Illinois in 1945, by W. H. Voskuil & D. F. 
Stevens: no. 125, Flood tide in Illinois, 
by Frederick Squires; Illinois petroleum: 


no. 53, Developments in Eastern interior 
basin in 1945, by Alfred H. Bell: no. 54, 
Oil and gas development in Illinois in 
1945, by Alfred H. Bell and Virginia 
Kline, August 3, 24; Oil and gas drilling 
reports, nos. 118-120; Report of investi- 
gations: no. 117, Southern Illinois Nova- 
culite and Novaculite gravel for making 
silica refractories, by C..W. Parmelee & 
C. G. Harman: no. 118, Preglacial ero- 
sion surfaces in Illinois, by Leland Hor- 
berg: no. 120, Correlation of domestic 
stoker combustion with laboratory tests 
and types of fuel, by R. J. Helfinstine 
and C. C. Boley. 1946. 


Illinois—Governor 
Proclamation by Governor Dwight H. 
Green, concerning Fire prevention week, 
October 6-12, 1946. 


Illinois—Industrial hygiene, Division of 
What’s new in industrial hygiene: v. 3, 
no. 2, April-June, 1946. 


Illinois—Labor, Department of 
Illinois labor bulletin: v. 7, nos. 2-4, 
August-October, 1946. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 

Airport zoning act, County airports act, 
Eminent domain, Illinois aeronautics act 
issued by the Department of aeronautics; 
The insect pest and plant disease act, 
September; The military and naval code 
of Illinois, August; Municipal airport au- 
thority act. 1946. 


Illinois—Legislative council—Research dept. 
Publication: no. 75, State personnel ad- 
ministration in Illinois (April); no. 76, 
Veterans rehabilitation legislation (June); 
no. 77, Investments by insurance com- 
panies in housing projects (July). 1946. 
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Illinois—Merit system council 
Report, annual, for the calendar year 
1945. 1946. 


Illinois—Natural history survey 
A report of the Illinois Natural history 
survey, 1944-45. 1946. 

Illinois—Public aid commission 
Official bulletin: no. 112, Sept. 11; Pub- 
lic aid in Illinois, August, September, 
November. 1946. 


Illinois—Public health, Department of 
Educational health circulars: no. 11, 
Passport to good health: no. 135, Grade 
A milk, pasteurized—raw; grade A milk 
products, February: no. 154, Health 
hazards of occupational environment: 
no. 179, Cereals and bread: no. 180, 
Natures sugar bowl: no. 181, Green and 
yellow line-up—a winning team: no. 183, 
Nature’s wonder-bean—the soya; Health 
statistics bulletin: 1946 series, no. 1, 
October 28; Illinois health messenger: 
¥v. 18, nos. 16-20, August 15-October 15; 
What does a County health department 
mean to you? 1946. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Supt. of 
Circular series “A”: no. 34, A handbook 
for the operation of school lunch pro- 
grams: no. 35, A guide for planning 
school buildings; Circular series ‘“D”: 
no. 12, The Illinois plan for special edu- 
cation of exceptional children; the visu- 
ally defective; Circular series “E”: no. 
12, The Illinois plan for special education 
of exceptional children: the speech de- 
fective; Educational press bulletin: no. 
396, September, 1946. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department of 
Welfare bulletin: v. 37, nos. 8-9, Sept.- 
Oct. 1946. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Dept. of—Re- 
search & statistics, Div. of 

Statistical summary, fiscal year ended 

June 30, statistical summary for July and 

September, 1946. 


Illinois—Public works and buildings, 
Dept. of 

Centennial celebration of the Bishop Hill 

colony, Bishop Hill, Ill., Monday, Sep- 

ternber 23, 1946. 
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Illinois—Registration and education, Dept. 
of 
Curriculum and rules for recognized 
schools of beauty culture, under the pro- 
visions of the Illinois beauty culture law. 
Revised February 7; Report: Annual, 
July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945. 1946. 


Illinois—Secretary of state 

List of candidates for the general elec- 
tion, November 5, 1946, and members of 
the State central committees; Your 
bonus: eligibility, application, amount, 
beneficiary, financing, when payable, rec- 
ognition board, public approval, assign- - 
ment, new taxes, issued by Edward J. 
Barrett, secretary of state. 1946. 


Illinois—Services for crippled children, 
Div. of 
A new center for cerebral palsied chil- 
dren, by Lawrence J. Linck; Progress in 
care of crippled children: highlights past 
year’s activities, by Lawrence J. Linck. 
1946. 


Illinois—State museum 
The living museum: v. 8, nos. 4-7, 
August-November; Publications of the 
- Illinois state museum; Scientific papers: 
v. 3, no. 3, Xiphosura in the Langford 
Collection, by Percy E. Raymond. 1945, 
1946. 


Illinois—Supreme court 
Illinois official reporter: v. 394, nos. 1-6, 
Sept. 11-Nov. 20; Reports of cases: 
v. 392. 1946. 


Illinois—Teachers college board 
Proceedings of the Teachers college 
board: 1939, 1940. 


Illinois—Treasurer 
List of banks approved as state deposi- 
taries under Chapter 130, Revised 
statutes of Illinois; Monthly reports, 
August-October; Report, biennial, July 1, 
1944 to June 30, 1946. 1946. 

Illinois—University 
Illinois alumni news: v. 26, no. 3, No- 
vember; Illinois studies in language and 
literature: v. 31, nos. 1-2, Die Asthetik 
der Deutschen Fruhmomantik, by Paul 
Reiff: nos. 3-4, Post-Aristophanic com- 
edy, studies in the social outlook of 
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middle and new comedy at both Athens 
and Rome, by P. S. Dunkin: v. 32, nos. 
1-2, The fusion of Horatian and Aris- 
totelian literary criticism, 1531-1555, by 
Marvin T. Herrick. 1946. 


Illinois—University—Committee on admis- 
sions for secondary schools 
Report for the year 1945-1946. 


Illinois—University—Economic & business 
research, Bureau of 
Business -studies: no. 4, Retail trade 
areas in Illinois, by P. D. Converse. 1946. 
Illinois — University — Extension service in 
agriculture and home economics 
Circular: 599, Illinois plants poisonous to 
livestock, by L. R. Tehon, C. C. Morrill 
and Robert Graham: no. 607, Cream- 
buying station, a guide for the operator, 
by H. A. Ruehe; Illinois extension news- 
messenger: v. 11, nos. 8-9, Aug.-Sept.; 
Illinois farm economics, nos. 134-137, 
July-October; Program aids and sugges- 
tions for the community leader, Novem- 
ber 15; Publications for homemakers, 
October. 1946. 
Illinois—University—Registrar 
University of Illinois, Undergraduate di- 
vision at Galesburg, Illinois, fall term 
opens Oct. 15, 1946, offering programs in 
Liberal arts and sciences, commerce and 
business administration. 1946. 
Illinois—Veterans commission 
Illinois mobilizes for its veterans: v. 5, 
no. 1, October. 1946. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Board for 
Illinois vocational progress: v. 4, no. 1, 
September. 1946. 

Illinois—Waterways, Division of 
Report, 28th annual, for the year 1945. 

Illinois congress of parents and teachers 
Illinois parent-teachers: v. 30, nos. 1-2, 
Sept.-Oct. 1946. 
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Illinois high school association 
Illinois interscholastic: v. 19, no. 3, No- 
vember. 1946. 


Illinois library association 
Program, 50th anniversary conference, 
October 10-12. 1946. 


Illinois society for mental hygiene 
Mental health bulletin: v. 24, no. 4, 
Sept.-Oct. 1946. 


Illinois society of architects 
Monthly bulletin, v. 31, nos. 3-4, Sept.- 
Oct. 1946. 


Illinois society of engineers 
The Illinois engineer: v. 22, no. 11, No- 
vember. 1946. 


Illinois society of professional engineers 
Illinois engineers: v. 22, no. 9, Septem- 
ber. 1946. 


Illinois state bar association 
Illinois bar journal: v. 35, nos. 


September-October. 1946. 


Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter: v. 32, nos. 21-27, 
29-32, August 24-September 5, October 
19-November 9. 1946. 


1-2, 


Illinois state historical society 
Journal; v. 38, index, 1945; v. 39, no. 3, 
September. 1946. 


Illinois state horticultural society 
News letter: nos. 6-7, September-Octo- 
ber; Transactions: v. 90. 1945, 1946. 


Illinois state teachers colleges 
Education today: v. 5, no. 4, October. 
1946. 


Navy club of the U. S. A.—Illinois 
squadron 
The quarterdeck: v. 4, nos. 9-11, Sep- 
tember-November. 1946. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


WRITING WITH A FEATHER 
By MArGARET C. Norton* 


Tue mention of quill pens makes most 
of us think of a familiar movie scene in 
which that slender aristocratic hand in a 
beruffiled sleeve—always the same hand 
whether the character portrayed be Louis 
XIV, Napoleon, Washington or Jefferson— 
seizes a pen and dashes off his signature. 
The pen used is a huge feather, sometimes 
almost a plume. The writing is jerky and 
you can feel the pen scratch. 

That concept does not square with the 
exquisite pe ip which was common- 
place during most of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but which we cannot equal today. 
Particularly we recall those old ribbon-tied 
letters frequently to be found in great- 
grandmothers’ trunks. Because postage was 
expensive, after one side of the paper had 
been filled with almost microscopic writ- 
ing the sheet would be turned at right 
angles and written crosswise over the first 
writing—and all of it perfectly legible. 
The pen that could produce such a manu- 
script was no turkey feather picked up in 
the barnyard. 

A genuine quill pen found wrapped in 
some 1835-36 records of the Illinois General 
Assembly is very different from the common 
idea of what this implement was like. This 
pen is a very businesslike affair. It was 
made from a white goose quill (now turned 
ivory white), seven inches long. All the 
barbs have been trimmed from the right 
side of the ridged inner shaft, while the 
left side barbs are trimmed to an ovoid 
shape, the widest point, half an inch from 
the top being half an inch wide, with a 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


curve graduated down to nothing about 
two and three-quarter inches from the top. 
The pen point, shaped much like a steel 
pen even to the split up the middle, has 
been whittled off the down (indented) side 
of the feather. The shaft is about one- 
quarter inch wide at the point the pen is 
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started. The pen fits the hand comfortably 
and is so balanced that one feels one could 
write all day without fatigue. 

After writing with this quill pen one can 
better understand the statement that quills 


were the best pens ever made and that — 


their use was abandoned chiefly because 
steel pens were so much cheaper. Quill 
pens were used from the sixth or seventh 
century A. D. (both dates are given by 
various authorities) until past the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The Living Age 
in a note entitled, “The Passing of the 
Quill Pen” fixes the year 1923 as the year 
quills were finally discarded officially in 
England. 

“A decision by the Treasury to dispense 
with the use of the quill pen at the South- 
work County Court, London, where the old 
goose-feather has lingered long after being 
replaced by fountain pens and typewriters 
almost everywhere else in England, is the 
last step toward modernity—and like most 
such steps it is rather a pity. About a 
century ago a single firm of quillcutters in 
London used to send two or three million 
pens at a time to the Indian government 
and it is only thirty years since one of this 
firm’s traveling men used to bring back 
orders aggregating from ten to twenty thou- 
sand pens once or twice a month. He sold 
them mostly in the fashionable West End 
of London, for the English nobility and 
their imitators clung hard to some of the 
old ways, but as time went on, one old 
stand-by after another dropped off and or- 
ders languished. 

“* The quills were for the old Duke. The 
new Duke doesn’t use them,’ the salesman 
would be told as the years brought one 
change of title after another.” 

It is difficult to say just how long quill 
pens persisted in America. The Day Books 
of James W. Berry, a Vandalia, Illinois, 
merchant’ which cover the years October 
1839, through April 1841, indicates that in 
that period he charged 400 “best quills” 
to the Vandalia branch of the State Bank 
for $16.00, “one bunch” of quills to the 
County Clerk for $1.50, and one-half dozen 


1 Living Age, Vol. 318, 1923, p. 622. 
2In State Archives. 
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of quills for $.25 and nineteen quills at 
four cents each to two other customers. 
In those same years he sold five cards of 
steel pens at $1.05 each and 8 cards at 
$1.00 each to the Bank, one card at $1.25 
to the County Clerk, and seven and a half 
cards to individuals at prices varying from 
$.75 to $1.50 a card. How many pens were 
attached to each card is not known. Allu- 
sions to the purchase of quills are found 
in county records after 1850, but no State 
records have been found on the subject. 

Metal pens were first placed on the 
market in 1803,° but the modern type of 
metal nib was not invented until 1820. 
The first steel pens made in the United 
States by mechanical appliances were made 
at New York in 1858, by Harrison and 
Bradford. The Esterbook Company began 
manufacturing in Camden, New Jersey, in 
1860." From that time on it is probable 
that American made steel pens rapidly dis- 
placed quill pens. A woman born in 1860 
said recently that she does not remember 
ever seeing a quill pen in use. 

It is sometimes possible, with the aid of 
a magnifying glass, to tell whether a quill, 
a nib or a stylographic pen has been used, 
thus dating the adoption of nibs by ‘a 
governmental agency. “A quill makes a 
broad line of uniform density, and as it is 
very flexible there is usually a good deal 
of difference in thickness between the up- 
strokes and the down-strokes. A nib-line, 
on the other hand, consists of a relatively 
pale center with darker sharply defined 
edges or ‘walls’ producing a furrowing of 
the paper by the separated points of the 
pen, and there is usually less difference be- 
tween the up-strokes and the down-strokes. 
Stylographic pens, of course, give uniform 
lines of equal width whether an up-stroke 
or down-stroke is made.” 

The quills were made from goose, swan, 
crow, eagle, owl, hawk and turkey feathers.° 


% Julius Grant. Books and documents: Dating, 
permanence and preservation. London, Grafton 
and Co. 1937. p. 43. 

‘Charles M. Karch. Pens and pencils. In U. S. 
Census Bureau. Census of 1900, v. 10, p. 512. 

*Grant. Op. Cit., p. 39. 

®For the manufacture of quill pens see espe- 
cially Encyclopaedia Britannica and Americana 
Encyclopedia. See also Edward H. Knight. 
Knight’s American mechanical dictionary. N. Y. 
Hurd and Houghton. 1877. V. 2, p. 1656. 
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Of these goose quills were most common, 
swan quills the best, but crow quills pre- 
ferred for fine lines. Most of the quills 
were imported from Russia and Poland, 
where huge flocks of geese were kept just 
for their quills. St. Petersburg sent as 
many as 27,000,000 quills to England in a 
single year. Germany and The Netherlands 
were also large producers of goose quills. 
The finest goose quills came from Hudson’s 
Bay, having a much harder surface than 


' the ordinary quill. No record of American 


manufacture has come to our attention. 


Each goose yielded ten to twenty quills, 
plucked from the live bird. Only the five 
outer wing feathers were of satisfactory 
writing quality, and of these the second and 
third were best. Left-wing quills, because 
they curve outward and away from the 
writer using them, were preferred. 


When plucked the quills were soft *and 
tough, covered within and without with 
membrane. The quills were first sorted ac- 
cording to the length and thickness of the 
barrel into primes, seconds and pinions. 
Several methods were used to prepare the 
quills for use. The most common treat- 
ment was to bury the quills in hot sand 
to make the exterior skin peel off and the 
interior membrane shrivel up. This process 
was called “dutching,” having originated in 
Holland. Another method was an alternate 
soaking in water and drying before a char- 
coal fire. After removal of the skin and 
membrane the quills were hardened by 
soaking in boiling alum, then sometimes 
plunged into nitric acid to turn the barrel 
yellow. A portion of the barbs was then 
stripped off and the quills tied in bundles 
according to grade. 

The pen points were shaped and sharp- 
ened with a pen-knife and clerks prided 
themselves upon their skill at this task. 
The quills had to be resharpened at fre- 
quent intervals. How many times a quill 
could be sharpened and how long it lasted 
is not mentioned in any of the authorities 
consulted. “The writer recollects the tedi- 
ous waiting for the patient usher who 
passed from desk to desk with his pen- 
knife, mending pens and paying very little 
attention to anything else; also the words 
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felt and expressed at the first sight of steel 
nibs, and how they dug into the papers.” 
Thus wrote Knight in 1877. James W. 
Berry, the merchant whose accounts are 
cited here, sold twenty pen-knives during 
the 1839-1841 period covered by his Day 
Books, ranging in price from twenty-five 
cents each to $1.75. The knife sold to the 
bank cost $1.50, and three others were sold 
at that price. 

The paper used during the quill pen era 
was made of all-rag fiber. It was usually 
sold by the half quire (12 sheets). Berry 
seems to have carried two qualities at 
$.37%2 and $.50, respectively. He also sold 
the “best letter paper” at $5.00 per ream, 
to the Bank, to the County Clerk and to 
individuals. For “fine foolscap paper” 
(13 x 16 or 17 inches) he charged $6.00 
per ream. A cheaper quality paper sold 
at $3.00 per ream. In 1840 he sold 72 
quires and 8% reams of paper. He also 
sold $1.50 worth of wrapping paper (quan- 
tity not stated), 1 quire of envelope paper 
for $.37% and 5 quires of ruled paper at 
$.25, $.37% and $.50, respectively. 

The ink used was iron gall ink, black ink 
at $.25 per bottle and indigo blue ink 
(sometimes called “Stephens fluid”) at 
$.37% in 1839 and $.50 in 1840 and 1841. 
He sold one bottle of red ink, at an un- 
named price, in 1839. In 1839 he sold 
twenty-seven bottles of ink, including 
eleven bottles to the County Clerk, twelve 
to the Illinois State Register, and nine 
bottles of blue ink to the Bank. Blank 
books sold at from $.12% to $2.50, day 
books at $.62%. Fifteen blank volumes of 
varying sizes were sold between 1839 and 
1841. 

Other stationery items sold during this 
nineteen month period, were one pound of 
wafers (for sealing letters) for $2.00 and 
one dozen of same for $.25; sealing wax 
(quantity not specified) for $.12%; 
twenty-five papers of black sand (for 
blotting) at $.12% each; three quires of 
blotting paper for the Bank at $.50 per 
quire; one dozen tape at $.50 and one bolt 
of ribbon for $.25 (to the County Clerk); 
one rule at $1.00 and two dozen bill files 


SKnight. Op. Cit. p. 1657. 
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at $4.00 per dozen (also sold to the Bank); 
and six ink stands at $.25 each, two at 
$.37% each (one described as a “pocket 
ink-stand.”) Pencils sold for $.16% apiece, 
or $1.50 per dozen; thirteen boxes of pencil 
points at $.12%2 each; two silver pencils at 
$.75 each; while the Bank paid $52.20 for 
two dozen “Jackson Pencils.” No sale of 
pumice stone, used for erasing, nor of sand 
shakers was noted.’ 

School supplies sold included five slates 
at $.25 each, nineteen sales of “slate pen- 
cils” at $.06% and $.12% worth of chalk. 
Berry’s sales of school books included 
eleven copies of Smiley’s arithmetic ($.50 


®For a useful discussion of “Writing and Writ- 
ing Tools,” with illustrations and working draw- 
ings, see State of Illinois. Department of Public 
Works and _ Buildings. Record of restoration, 
Third State House, Vandalia, Illinois, for the 
Division of Parks and Memorials. . . . Record 
prepared by Joseph F. Booton and George M. 
Nedved of the Division of Architecture and En- 
gineering. [1945]. p. 74-82. 
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each); sixteen spelling books ($.18% each); 
six primers ($.13 each); six first class read- 
ers ($.62%2 each); three second class read- 
ers ($.25 each); one fourth class reader 
($.25 each); three English readers ($.25 
each); two readers ($.25 each); and two 
histories ($.87% each). 

In connection with the above summary 
of sales of stationery supplies it should be 
noted that Berry’s store was not the only 
general store in Vandalia at the time; also 
that these items represent charge accounts, 
not cash items. The brisk sale of school 
books (in a day when the same books were 
handed down from one child to another in 
the family) proves that education was not 
neglected in Vandalia. The small amount 
of stationery consumed, however, indicates 
that though people still wrote with 
“feathers” the average person did not waste 
paper on trivialities. 
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